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IX.— A PECULIAE PHASE OP THE THEORY OP 
REALISM IN PRE-RICHARDSONIAN FICTION 

No investigator of the expressed theory of pre-Richard- 
sonian fiction need labor long before he discovers that all 
the declared aims of writers of prose fiction may probably 
be reduced to five: desire to entertain the reader, to 
edify him, to impart information to him, to depict life for 
hinti, to arouse his emotions.^ Gradually, however, if the 
student analyze these intentions, he will become aware of 
what might be called a sixth expressed aim — the conscious 
effort of an author to gain the implicit credence of the 
reader. Yet this effort is so much more than a mere 
expressed aim that it is perhaps best described as a striving 
toward a crude form of realism. As such, and in its effect 
upon both content and structure of nearly all types of early 
fiction, it merits close study. And nothing save quotation 
upon quotation can indicate the hold upon pre-Eichard- 
sonian fiction of this effort to force belief — so the move- 
ment may well be termed. For the phrase, " conscious 
effort," does not here imply any consideration of such 
points as the grave, matter-of-fact tone of Robinson Crusoe 
or the carefully-maintained scale of measurement in Gulli- 
ver's Travels. Only direct remarks in prefaces — only 
deliberate interpolations of theory into the body of a 
narrative — ^will here be used as evidence. 

The most simple form of the conscious effort to force 

*V. for a discussion of these aims an article of mine upon The 
Eiepressed Aims of the Long Prose Fiction in the Journal of English 
and Oermanic Philology, July, 1912. In both of these articles prose 
fiction alone is considered. 
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belief consists of the query: why should a reader not 
accept the marvels related of a former age or of a distant 
land? Curiously enough, the question is rarely heard 
before 1740, — not at all, I believe, before 1675.^ In 
that year it appears in the prefaces to two works — 
the Sevarambians and the Oerania. The editor of the 
former volume declares that it is a mark of obstinacy 
to refuse credence to all wonder-breeding narratives — 
for even he judicially approves of not "receiving 
everything implicitly " ; and he cites in support of his 
view the confusion of those who once denied the existence 
of the Antipodes and of Peru. The writer of the latter 
expostulates thus : " There is such an innate principle in 
the hearts of most men, that they are able to admit nothing 
for current but what is obvious; nor reckon anything 
credible unless it be visible; but seeing almost every cli- 
mate doth peculiarly afford something rare and unusual, 
it stands with reason that some climates should in especial 
manner produce some more extraordinary novelty, if not 
to others incredible, yet at least wonderful, and not easily 
digested for a truth." Still, even of these authors neither 
relied wholly upon such arguments. The movement of 
which their asseverations were a small part was too inge- 
niously complex-^— boldly asserting veracity, heaping up 
lists of " authorities," fabricating mbs., and delighting, in 

'In conversation within flctiono such remarks appear earlier; 
can they then be called conscious in the sense that a preface can? 
v. p. 11 of Firenzuola's L'Asino d'Oro, ed. Parma, 1889; "And, 
having turned to the other, I added: 'And you who with dull ear 
and obstinate heart refuse to give credence to that which is per- 
adventure most true, do you not know that through bad custom 
those things are usually adjudged untrue, which either are seldom 
heard, or are difficult to see, or surpass the feeble powers of our 
understanding?'" 
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many cases, in a most intricate concealment of author 
behind finders, owners, and editors of mss. 

Authors' declarations of veracity date back to the Greek 
novel, and are found in abundance during the regime of 
the chivalric romance and the Italian novella, but it is 
chiefly during the 17th century that three motives govern- 
ing this veracity are widely proclaimed — the wickedness 
of lying, the utility of verified narrative, and the pleasure 
which truth affords a reader. To these motives I shall 
return. At present the proclamations per se require atten- 
tion. Neither the Novelle of Bandello, nor the Histoires 
Tragiques of Belleforet, neither the Travels of Marco Polo, 
nor the Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, can 
for a moment compare in regard to weightiness of asserted 
veracity with the Utopia of More, or even with the tiny 
Serpent of Horsham. The solemn statement before the 
Serpent (1614) runsr "The just reward of him that is 
accustomed to lie is, not to be believed when he speaketh 
the truth. . . . Let not our present truth blush for any 
former falsehood's sake. The country is near us, Sussex ; 
the time, present, August ; the subject, a serpent ; strange, 
jet now a neighbor to us ; and it were more than impudent 
to forge a lie so near home, that every man might turn in 
our throats ; believe it, or read it not, or read it (doubting), 
for I believe ere thou hast read this little all, thou wilt 
not doubt of one, but believe there are many serpents in 
England." After 1614, as has been said, the professions 
of truth are legion, and may be gathered at will from 
every type of fiction ^ save the frame^work cotiie de fee, 

' Though the names which I have chosen to designate types of 
fiction before 1740 are in general clear, it may be well to append a 
classification which I have based upon authors' own statements. 
I recognize, then, the roinance, the realistic Action, the voyage 
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and the pastoral, allegorical, heroico-historical, and satiri- 
cal romance. Calprenede, Camus, Ramsay, Head, Grim- 
melshausen, Renter, Sovorgano, Zesen, Bunyan, Mme. 
d'Aulnoy, the Comtesse de Murat, Lenoble, Mrs. Behn, 
Mrs. Aubin, Furetiere, Pr6vost, Marivanx, Mrs. Manley, 
Defoe, Swift — these names barely begin the list of " truth- 
ful " authors. Four of the declarations may be repro- 
duced as typical of various groups of writers. Furetiere 
and Mrs. Behn well represent general statements. " But 
it is not," confides the former in a criticism of romances 
before Pt. II of the Roman Bourgeois (1666), " the same 
with this very veritable and sincere recital, to which I 
give only form, without altering in any way the matter. 
These are little histories and adventures happened in 
divers quarters of the city, which have nothing in common, 
and which I try to bring nearer, one to the other, as much 
as is possible." " I do not pretend," announces the latter 
of Oroonoko (1688), "to entertain my reader with the 
adventures of a feigned hero, nor, in relating the truth, 
to adorn it with any accidents but such as arrived in 
earnest to him." More definite than the words of Fure- 
tiere and Mrs. Behn are the comments of Camus and 
Bunyan. " It is little enough," suggests Camus in 1626 
in Cleoreste (Vol. ii, p. Y92), "to see only the walls, if 
one does not inquire about the manners of the inhabitants ; 
because men are the live stones which compose families 

imagituUre, the chronique scandaleuse, the frame-work conte de f4e, 
and the letter-novel as the six great types of pre-Bichardsonian 
fiction. The romance I farther subdivide into the following seven 
species: chivalric, pastoral, allegorical, religious, heroico-historical, 
informational-conversational, satirical. The realistic fictions I class 
thus: the picaresque tale, the novel of manners, the historical 
.novel, and the psychological novel. V. again my article referred to 
in note to p. 213. 
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and cities ... it was in this trip that I learned besides 
the Cleoreste and the Daphnide, the histories of Aristandre 
and of Palomhe." " Yea," attests Bunyan before Mr. 
Badman (1680), " I think I may truly say, that to the 
best of my remembrance, all the things that here I dis- 
course of, I mean as to matter of fact, have been acted 
upon the stage of this world, even many times before 
mine eyes." ^ 

I^aturally, more effective than mere assertion of veracitv 
was the enumeration of " historical authorities " for one's 
statements. It is perhaps true that this trick of writers of 
fiction is born of the relation of the chivalric romance to 
the medieval chronicle ; the final page of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth's Historia Regum Britanniae and the prologue to 
Malespini's Chronicles of Florence (1200) are but two of 
many examples which would bear out this conjecture. 
Malespini tells us that while at Eome he received from 
Liello Capocci, a kinsman, mss. which the latter's ances- 
tors had bequeathed to him : one of these mss. belonged to 
" the time when the Romans sacked Florence, because 
there was one of them who delighted greatly in writing 
of astrological and other matters, and with his own eyes 
saw the first plantation of the city of Florence " ; another 
had been written by one of the race " in the time of 
Charlemagne." Certainly it is but a step from such 
semi-fictitious histories to the stately references to chron- 

' Cf. Preschac's L'llluBtre Pariaienne ( 1679 ; translated by Mrs. 
Haywood as TJie Disguised Prince, 1728) : "contain only matters of 
fact, and have, indeed, something so very surprising in themselves, 
that they stand not in need of any embellishments from fiction " : 
and Prgvost's Manon Lescaut : " I must advise the reader that I 
have written his history almost as soon as I heard it, and that 
one can be assured in consequence that nothing is more exact and 
faithful than this narration." 

7 
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icles in the Merlin, the Amadis, and the Pcdmerin; ^ in the 
Arcadia and the Helyas; ^ in the Guerrino il Meschino 
and the Polexandre.^ Yet that the device is by no means 
essentially derived from the medieval chronicle may be 
seen in the close of Antonius Diogenes's Of the Wonders 
Beyond ThiUe (150 a. d.) — ^perhaps in the openings of 
Bandello's Novelle. 

Thus much for the chivalric romance. It is evident that 
protection by historical authority was scarcely needed in 
the case of the autobiographical picaresque tale, the novel 
of contemporary manners, and the psychological novel. 
On the other hand, it stood as a rampart in front of the 
voyage imaginaire, and frowned like a Norman fortress 
before the historical novel. From 1579 to 1728 the voyage 
imaginaire is seldom content unless it cites the works of 
travellers whose accounts were admitted to be aiithentic. 
Lebret in 1656, granting the existence of fabulous matter 
in Bergerac's Voyage to the Moon, nevertheless adds: 
" I shall say . . . that his chimaera is not so absolutely 
devoid of verisimilitude that between several great men, 

' In the prose Merlin the phrases " as the story rehearseth," " so 
saith the book," or " Blaise wrote in his book " occur 76 times. 
In the Palmerin d'Ingleterra (Southeys translation; Vol. iv, p. 429) 
occurs a long list of authorities, e. g., Joannes de Esbrec, Jaymes 
Brut, and Anrico Frustro; cf. Vol. I, p. 307; in, 64. V. also Helyas, 
pp. 23; 65; 105; 149; Robert the Devil, p. 8; 51; Greene's Menaphon 
{Works, Vol. VI, pp. 91; 116) and Perimedes {Works, Vol. vn, pp. 
11; 13); Lodge's Robert the Devil, preface and pp. 10; 24. The 
persistence of the movement is seen beat in Polexandre, ed. 1632, 
Vol. II, p. 969. Gomberrille also devotes a long appendix at the 
close of Pt. V of the 1637 ed. to arraying his authorities. He 
defends the use of an invisible island by references, more or less 
extended, to Ptolemy, Juan de Mendoc {Kistory of China, Pt. Ill, 
Bk. 3), Bercius, and others; Diodorus Sicultts is transcribed ver- 
batim; and Lopez is severely censured for the incredulity expressed 
in his History of the West Indies, Bk. xvi, ch. 28. 
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ancient and modern, there have not been some who believed 
that the moon was a habitable world." ^ The author of 
Jacques Sadeur (1676) adduces Marco Polo, Fernandes 
Galego, de Quir, Paes de Torres, etc. In Oerania (1675) 
are ranged " authors of pregnant ingenuity " ; and in the 
Nouveau Gulliver and Oauderdio de Lucca,, both of 1728, 
the reader is favored with learned foot-notes. 

The historical novel is in general yet more careful than 
the voyage imaginaire. Defoe, St. Keal, and Prevost 
perhaps best represent the situation from 1670 onward. 
Defoe's Storm, even though in no sense an historical novel, 
happens to contain a more significant remark than any 
of his works which might be so classed. " When a story," 
he says, " is vouched with sufficient authority, he (the 
relator) ought to give the world the testimonial of its 
proper voucher, or else he is not just to the story; and 
where it comes without such sufficient authority, he ought 
to say so; otherwise, he is not just to himself. In the 
first case, he injures the history, by leaving it doubtful 
where it might be confirmed past all manner of question ; 
in the last he injures his own reputation, by taking upon 
himself the risk, in case it proves a mistake, of having the 
world charge him with a forgery." Undoubtedly Saint- 
Real, bolstering up his Dom Carlos (1671), had much the 
same thing in mind when he exhaustively piled source 
upon source in the preface ; '* this history," the reader 
learns, " is drawn from all the authors, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Flemish, who have written upon the age in 
which it occiirred." ^ Prevost, particularly in Cleveland 

"A list follows, wherein we read the names of Heraelitus, Xeno- 
phon, Mersenne, Gilbert, Helvetius, and Gassendi. 

' " The principal ones are de Thou, Aubigng, BrantOme, Cabrera, 
Camprana, Adriani, Natalis Comes, Duplex, Mathieu Mayerne, M6ze- 
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(1731), surpassed all his predecessors. Having detected 
in certain " Memoirs " sent to him discrepancies from such 
historians as Burnet and Clarendon, he rejoices that he 
has been so fortunate as to find in the works of a " Docteur 
Welwood " corroboration of the account in the Memoirs 
of the death of the second son of Cleveland, the natural 
son of Cromwell! He is even willing to quote at length 
from "Docteur Welwood." Lies and not sincere theory, 
and as such to be swept aside by the gatherer of comment ? 
Of course these remarks of Defoe and Prevost are lies; 
but all the more because they were lies they affected the 
content and structure of the historical novel in the period 
before Kichardson.^ 

The " lies " did not halt with bold assertions of veracity 
or with imposing display of " authorities." The zealots 
for " truth in fiction " recognized a valuable asset in the 
unearthing of mss. and memoirs — a distinction of terms 
which is one of name only. Like its brother tricks, this, 
hoax was employed at the very dawn of Greek fiction — • 
as witness Photius's account of the now lost voyage ima- 

rai, le Labourent sur Castelnau, Strada, Meteren, I'Higtorien de dom 
Juan d'Autriche, lea Sloges du P. Hilarion de Cosse, Tin livre 
Espagnol des dits et faits H&rmques de Philippe II, une relation de 
la mart et dea obsequies de son fils . . . There is in addition citation 
from divers pieces serving for history, as many in manuscript as 
printed. Among others from a little book in verse, entitled Dio- 
genes, which treats this matter profoundly, and from a manuscript 
of Monsieur de Peyrfese, expressly upon this subject. Nevertheless, 
for the greatest satisfaction of readers, one has put at the margin 
of the most singular passages . . . the principal authors from which 
they have been drawn." 

' Breton (Le Roman au ISime Siiele, p. 115) speaks of the preface 
to CUveland as being unnecessary because the characters are so 
real. Despite the truth of this remark from a modern point of 
view, there is much in the book that could not be accounted for, 
were it not for the feeling which underlay Pr6vosf s preface. 
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ginaire. Of the Wonderful Things beyond Thvle.^ And 
down the centuries runs the device ; passing as discovered 
or bequeathed mss. are Dictys Cretensis's History of Troy, 
the Barlaam and Josaphat, the Sergas de Esplandian, the 
Clareo y Florisea (1552), Du Vray et Parfaict Amour 
(1569), the Ouerras Civiles de Granada (1596), L'Or- 
phize de Chrysante (1618), the Voyage of Domingo Qon- 

•Photius, Bihliotheca, ed. Bekker, Vol. i, p. Ill: "These things 
Dinias related to Cymba, and taking cypress tablets he exhorted 
the Athenian Erasinides to write down the things, following closely 
after Cymba; he was a word-artist. And he introduced to them 
Dercyllis; and she also brought cypress tablets. And he instructed 
Cymba rightly to inscribe all the things discoursed of, and himself 
to keep one of the tablets, and Dercyllis he instructed that at the 
time he died she place the other enclosed in a coffer near his tomb. 

" Diogenes Antonius, introducing Dinias discoursing of all these 
things to Cymba, nevertheless writes to Faustina that he put together 
Of the Wonders Beyond Thule, and that he dedicates the romance 
(SpifuiTa) to his sister Isidora. And he says . . . that if he invents 
marvels and lies, at least he has for the greater part of the tales 
related by him the testimony of the ancients. And he ranges for 
each book the men who fathered these things, so that the lies shall 
not seem to lack authority. And at the beginning of the book 
he writes an epistle to his sister Isidora . . . yet he introduces one 
Balagron writing to his wife Phila that at the capture of Tyre by 
Alexander ... a soldier came to Alexander, saying that he would 
disclose a thing strange and marvelous, and that the wonder was 
outside of the city. The king taking with him Hephaestion and 
Parmenion followed the soldier and they discovered stone coffers 
under the earth, on which were written [here is detailed a list of 
the descendants of the characters of the romance] . . . Passing 
by these they came near a wall to a small coffer of cypress-wood, 
on which was inscribed ' O stranger, whoever you are, open this in 
order that you may learn what will amaze you.' Those with 
Alexander, opening the coffer, find the cypress tablets which (as it 
seems) Dercyllis placed there at the command of Dinias. He 
(Diogenes Antonius) introduces Balagron writing to his wife in 
order that, having written about the tablets, he might send them to 
his wife. And for the rest the story passes to the recognition and 
translation {ypaip'/i) of the tablets." 
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zales to the Moon (1638), the SimpUcissimus (1669).^ 
Nevertheless, in none of these works appear the startling 
embroideries which adorn the preface and the first chapter 
of fictions published after 1670. Typically elaborate of 
material for which Swift and Defoe have long received 
undue credit is the introduction to the already-mentioned 
Sevarambians (16Y5). The story of the ms. is retailed 
agreeably and at length. After the " editor's " comment 
that " Captain Siden's " tale of the Sevarambians of " un- 
discovered Australia " has " all the characters of a true 
relation," the reader is informed that the " author " has 
been killed in the " recent naval battle " between the 
English and the Dutch. The ms. itseK has passed from 
the hands of Siden's physician to those of the writer of 
the preface, one Thomas Skinner, who has it " now " 
(1672) ready for publication; the physician, it seems, 
having wisely refused to attempt the translation of the 
" memoirs " from their polyglot of " Latin, French, Ital- 

•It should be noted that the Du Vray et Parfaict Amour is re- 
garded even so late as 1670 (V. Huet's L'Origine des Romans) as 
what it purports to be — a translation from the Greek of Athenagoras. 
Undoubtedly the Sergas de Esplandian exercised vast influence; 
for Herberay transcribed the preface in his translation of 1540. 
The Spanish runs: "the Sergas de Esplandian, his son [Amadis's], 
which until now has not been seen, and which was found in a stone 
tomb under the ground in a hermitage near Constantinople, and 
which was thence brought by a Hungarian merchant to these parts 
of Spain, in letter and on parchment so antique that only through 
much labor could it be read by those who knew the language." 
Of later prefaces the most worthy of study are those to Jaques 8a- 
deur, the Persian Talea, the Turkish Tales, the Peruvian Tales, the 
8oir4es Bretonnes, the Lettrea Persanes, Defoe's Avery, Moll Flanders, 
and Roxana, Swift's OulKver's Travels, Desfontaines's Nouveau 
Gulliver, the English Hermit, Oaudentio de Lucca, Marianne, Mi- 
moires d'un Homme de Quality, Cliveland, Le Doyen de Killerine. 
The Turkish Spy, though scarcely a fiction in any sense, has a most 
interesting preface — which grows in various translations! 
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ian, Dutch." Aside from all this, the condition of the 
MS. is advanced as proof of its genuineness. For instance, 
inserted in the text, pp. 411-412, is a paragraph which 
describes the collation of the " memoirs " as having been 
especially difficult, since they v?ere " intended for his ov?n 
Tise rather than that of the public," comments, in addition, 
upon the lack of "exactness " in certain portions of the ms., 
and adds, finally, " he hath passed over in silence some 
affairs which ought to have been particularly described 
in an exact and complete history, and even sometimes 
omitted to explain words and things which he never 
afterwards speaks of, as divers epithets of the Sun and 
some other matters." 

At once, upon the publication of the exceedingly popular 
Sevarambians, the highly-developed preface became a con- 
stant feature of the voyage imaginaire; it reached its 
culmination for this type of prose fiction in Oaudentio 
de Lucca (1728), wherein it is absolutely necessary for 
the comprehension of the narrative.^ But it was not 

'The changes upon the finding of the MS., the condition of the 
papers that compose it, and the clever account of how the MS. 
passes from hand to hand must be read in order to be appreciated. 
The work is an important document in the "return to nature" 
movement. What is of importance here, however, is that, preface 
and narrative are practically one, and must be read together. The 
editor, it seems, is a friend of Signor Rh6di, Librarian of St. Mark's 
at Venice, who one day in return for a service rendered him by the 
editor displays a unique literary treasure — ^the Ms. of a confession 
made before the Inquisition at Bologna by one Gaudentio de Lucca. 
This MS. the librarian had previously received in recompense for 
a gift made by him to Ivorio, Secretary of the Inquisition at 
Bologna. The letter accompanying the gift of the MS. is fully 
transcribed. In addition to all this matter, there is a large amount 
of extremely vivacious and circumstantial detail concerning the 
appearance, character, and secret trial of Gaudentio. Finally, we 
meet the Ms. Given, as has been said, in the form of a confession 
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confined to the voyage imaginaire. Though the long ro- 
mances written after this date do not seem to have beep 
affected, the historical novels, the chroniques scandaleuses, 
the framework contes de fees, and, in especial, the picar- 
esque tales and the novels of manners by such important 
authors as Defoe, Prevost, and Marivaux speedily adopted 
the ruse. It is not at all unlikely that Richardson bor- 
rowed either from them or from Montesquieu's Lettres 
Persanes the idea for the preface of Pamela. Each of 
the forms mentioned merits detailed discussion — except, 
perhaps, the frame-work conte de fee. 

The historical novel uses the ms. in a fashion too com- 
plicated to be analyzed at length. Three methods of 
employment, however, can be illustrated by quotation con- 
cerning theory. In its baldest type, the historical " me- 
moir " prided itself upon an incoherence due to close 
allegiance to some one ms. ; in La Tour Tenebreuse, e. g., 
Mile. L'Heritier prefers writing a " volume " which should 
be accused of " over-fidelity to history " rather than one 
which might be called a " histoire romanesque." An 
advance upon this is the method of collation claimed by 
Sandras — the use of material which is always that of some 

before the Inquisition, it has, as a result, a peculiar method of 
narration. Sometimes it proceeds ill the form of direct autobio- 
graphy; sometimes through the mediimi of questions by the Grand 
Inquisitor — questions so ingeniously worded that the answers are am- 
plifications of a recital the " confessee " wishes to hasten; sometimes, 
finally, in the shape of explanatory notes by Rhgdi (who represents 
pretty well a doubting reader). These notes comprise about 21 
pages out of 215, and are three times " renoted " by the English 
editor. Missing portions of the us., here and there, are ascribed to 
the negligence of customs house officials at Marseilles. The Ms. 
closes with an addendum by Ivorio to the effect that Lucca is to 
be freed, on condition of leading missionaries to the ideal republic, 
Mezzorania ! 
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authority, yet not always that of the same authority. 
Though there is already, he declares (1686), a life of 
Admiral Coligny, the writer of this " lacked, perhaps, of 
having good memoirs ... I have several Memoirs be- 
tween my hands, and no one will be astonished, when I 
shall have said that I am of a house which has been a 
friend of his, and to which the Admiral several times has 
revealed his most secret plans." ^ A still more modern 
method is that of Hme. d'Aulnoy in her earlier fictions, 
where she makes little pretence of doing more than fol- 
lowing the substance of her " authorities " ; and in Le 
Comte de Warwick (1704) she appears boldly as a trans- 
former of history. 

The probable reason for this final admission of Mme. 
d'Aulnoy was the connection of her name and signature 
(Mme. D . . . ) with the chronique scandaleuse, which 
had seized with avidity upon all schemes for escaping 
responsibility for its shameless utterances. Indeed, the 
claim of being a translator or an editor was made to cover 
the most grievous attacks upon historical and contempo- 
rary celebrities. Les Amours d'Henri IV (1695), Ismael, 
Prince de Maroc (1698), the Secret History of Europe 
(1724) — these and many other such works all rely upon 
" authentic memoirs." " A part of " the papers relating 
to the " reign of Cha-Sephi I " (Memoires Secretes de la 

'Cf. Hittoire Secrete d'Henri IV (1664): "I have been assured 
that this history was found with some others of the same nature 
among the papers of an illustrious dame who died a year or two 
ago." In this particular instance the chief proofs seem to be letters, 
of which some are inserted in the text, and about 43 printed in an 
appendix. V. also the prefaces to Sandras's Rochefort (1691), Coliert 
(1694), cPArtagnan (1700), and Montirun (1703). The Memoirs 
of d'A.rtagnan was that source of the Trois Uousquetaires which 
Dumas supposed to be genuine. 
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Cour Perse, 1735) are translated from the secret journals 
of Ali-Couli-Kan, " First Secretary at Ispahan " ; Mrs. 
Manley's Memoirs of Europe at the Close of the Eighth 
Century are foisted upon Eginhard, who seems to have left 
a MS. in " obsolete French," so valuable that it had been 
placed in the University of Pavia, etc., etc. Indeed, so 
notorious did the untruth and malice of the " memoir " 
become that the Memoires de la Vie du Comte D . . . 
which presents anything but a flattering picture of two- 
score women, drew from the Comtesse de M . . . a speedy, 
retort. The preface is noteworthy : " Although every one 
is persuaded that these Memoirs [of Comte D . . . ] are 
only a collection of adventures drawn from several remans 

It is pleasant in grouping citations about the use of the 
MS. to turn from these malodorous works of scandal to the 
pages of those writers who best indicate the real force of 
the movement-r-Defoe, Prevost, and Marivaux. Well 
enough known are the amazing series of Defoe's fore- 
words,' and the preface to Marivaux's Marianne — printed, 
one observes, as the opening of the narrative itself. The 
volumes of the Abbe Prevost are perhaps less familiar. 
The Memoires d'un Homme de Qvalite (1728) fell into his 
hands, he says, as the result of a much-motived visit to 

'The Journey to the Moon (169?) may be by Defoe. If so, he 
began in quite another fashion than that indicated by the Storm 
(1704). The preface begins with a rejection of "truth-telling," and 
sneers at the geese of Gonzales (1638). The writer of this Journey 
" fix'd " himself " upon an high mountain at the time of the Full- 
Moon," and turned his thoughts "wholly upon that globe" so as 
to " subtract them " from his own. Presently he found his " imagi- 
nation drawn in a direct line to the world in the moon, and so left 
the machine of " his body " in a sound repose." He " almost 
instantly arrived " at the " desired post." It is interesting that 
Mr. H. Cr. Wells in A Modem Utopia uses the same idea. 
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the Abbaye de . , . , where lived a famous recluse, whose 
name he has promised to conceal. The Memoires, if Pre- 
vost may be trusted, were so popular that there is no 
modern " best-seller " but must envy their editor. No 
sooner were a portion of them upon the market than a 
grandson of Cromwell, " who lives actually in London," 
was so pleased with the editorial grace that he turned 
over to Prevost the Memoires of Ms father, one Cleveland, 
the natural son of the stern Oliver ! IN'or was the end yet. 
In 1735 the sons of the Doyen de Killerine came to feel 
that he who had edited the Memoires de Cleveland was 
best fitted " advantageously to retouch " the ms. left by 
their father. It is of moment that the conscientious edi- 
torial hands of Prevost carefully indicate " retouchings " 
in all the novels.^ 

Still it was not sufficient for the tireless " truth-seekers " 
that hidden corners and generous strangers yielded mss. 
and Memoirs to their disinterested grasp. From at least 
the time of Marco Polo there had been handed dovra a 
tradition that it was desirable to portray and eulogize both 
authors and " editors " of mss.^ Thus the Utopia, were 
its preface not so familiar, might be quoted in regard to 
its emphasis upon the uprightness of Hythloday and 
More ; ' thus in Don Quixote Cid Hamete Benengeli ap- 

' v. the opening of Bk. m, Vol. 1 of the M4moires d'un Homme de 
Quality, where the close of the Comte de Rosambert's story is 
summarized, because the memoirs of that lord are already before the 
public in complete form. 

'Travels of Marco Polo, ed. by Wright, p. 25: "The foregoing 
narrative may be considered as a preliminary chapter, the object 
of which is to make the reader acquainted with the opportunities 
Marco Polo had of acquiring a knowledge. . . ." 

»V. in the preface the letter from Giles to Buslyde; the twice- 
expressed anxiety to recall every detail; the debate concerning the 
bridge of Amaurote; the puzzling over the rights of publication; 
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pears whenever Cervantes wishes to. strike back at his 
critics; thus Simplicissimus on his lonely island is pic- 
tured, with punctilious care for his " honorable nature," 
by Jean Comelissen, to whom the " ms. written on palm- 
leaves " is then entrusted. As with the broad tradition 
of the "manuscript," however, not until after 1670 is 
the florescence of the movement to vouch for " authors " 
astounding and general. In or about that year Jaques 
Sadeur is made to write as follows in the preface to his 
Travels into Undiscovered Atistralia: " I inquired with 
great care where were the crocodiles that historians locate 
in large numbers in these parts . . . they glory so much 
in this license of lying that they affect almost nothing 
but fictions." '■ Immediately, imitation springs ubiqui- 
tous; and variations of the parent-lie are so many as to 
forbid brief classification. Known to every one is the fa- 
mous preface to Mrs. Yeal,^ and that to Oulliver's Travels, 
with its " proverb " among the " neighbors at Eedriff." 
An improvement upon the simplicity of Marco Polo's " the 
people of the island report " ' comes from Desfontaines in 

the prevention of any answer to the query, "Where is Utopia?" 
through the interruption of the questioner, once by the entrance of 
a servant, and once by a fit of coughing; the translation of some 
Utopian verse; and the subjoining to the book of a Utopian alphabet. 

*A reason is given for this license: that travelers must repeat 
tales to satisfy the curious. In the preface to the Sevarambians 
Swift's suggestion that explorers be " sworn " is forestalled. 

' Less quoted is the solemn preface to Robinxon Crusoe, Pt. Ill, 
ed. 1720: " I, Kobinson Crusoe, being at this time in perfect and 
sound mind and memory, thanks be to God therefor, do hereby 
declare . . . that the story, though allegorical, is also historical." 
Lemuel Gulliver in the signed edition of 1727 cries out against 
" alterations and insertions to compliment the memory of her 
late Majesty"; v. also Gulliver's elaborate defense for not having 
reported his discoveries to the government (pp. 274-275). 

• Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Wright, p. 429. 
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his Nouveau Oulliver (1727) ; for, though Desfontaines 
cites with gusto the " authorities " who attest the ex- 
istence of most of his marvellous isles, he is discreet in 
the case of the Terre du Feu, which is described by a 
" rescued Hollander," lest " these bizarre fancies make our 
voyager depart from his character of sincerity." More 
daring is the coup of Sandras in Rochefort (1691) : " his 
testimony entirely alone sufiBces to convince the most in- 
credulous." A genuine triumph in the archives of the 
testimonials to an author's veracity is that of Mile. 
L'Heritier in Guy JoU (168?). She as editress of the 
author's ms. makes capital of his ill-humor: " [he has] 
an air of sincerity which pleases except toward the end 
of the work, where the malignity of the satirical hits which 
he dispenses upon the Cardinal de Eetz makes one doubt 
of the good faith of the historian." 

Side by side with attestation to the character of an 
" author " of a ms. advanced a desire to portray him ; 
once more, if one pass over Marco Polo's Travels and the 
Utopia, the first marked instance is that of the detail, 
already quoted, concerning Captain Siden, discoverer of 
the land of the Sevarambians. Varieties of depicting can 
here only be hinted at. The vivid picturing of the per- 
sonality of the " recluse " who, according to Prevost, wrote 
the Memoires d'un Homme de Qualite; the insertion into 
Mile. L'H6ritier's La Tour Tenebreuse of the Provengal 
songs " of Richard I " ; the description which Marianne 
gives of herself at the opening of the ms. " found " by 
Marivaux ; above all, the minute account of the appearance 
of Gaudentio de Lucca — these are a few of the many de- 
vices supposed to aid in capturing the reader's assent. 
Somewhat different from any of these ruses is the conceal- 
ment of personality made so much of in the Memoires de 
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la Vie du Comte D . . . . (1696), and in Defoe's Moll 
Flanders ^ or Boxana. 

A supplement to the eulogizing and portraying of 
" authors " was the subpoenaing of contemporary witnesses. 
In the Greek and medieval voyages imaginaires obscure 
persons and asterisked names had been invoked; and, as 
has been seen, the Serpent of Horsham (1614) and kin- 
dred tales had summoned " people " as proof of their 
authenticity. Yet until 1670 Bandello alone had used this 
trick with daring and audacity.' After this crucial date 

^An idea as old at least as the Decameron. In the proemio, pp. 
16-17, Boccaccio (ed. 1880, Firenze), writes: "the names of whom 
I should give truly, if a just reason did not keep me from saying 
them — which is this, — ^that I do not wish that, through the matters 
which follow, recounted and heard of them, any of them in time 
to come may be shamed." Again, in the Fiammetta, the heroine says 
(p. 36): "And in truth still my forces endure to such an extent 
that, although I write most true matters, under such an order have 
I disposed them that, save for him who knows them as I, being 
the cause of all, no one, however acute understanding he have, will 
be able to know who I am." Greene has a similar remark about 
Roberto in Never Too Late (Works, Vol. vni, p. 33). The M6moires 
de la Vie du Comte D . . . (1696), even though "the author pro- 
poses in no way to make known those of whom he speaks," have to 
be re-edited, we are told, "because he has often failed of this pre- 
caution." As a result, the editor (is it really, as the title-page 
declares, St. fivremondt) "has been obliged to change" ranks, dates, 
etc. " more than once." Cf. further, the following passage (Vol. 
r, p. 136) : " The precautions which I take in writing these memoirs, 
in order not to reveal ^ho I am, keep me from giving here the 
detail of an action which distinguished me in the battle." V. also 
ibid., Vol. I, p. 250; n, p. 85; and the MSmoirea de la Contease de 
M . . . (1697), p. 47. 

'Typically "Bandellian" is the dedication to the Slst novella 
of the Novelle, Pt. I : " Marvellous, indeed, are the chances which 
befall out of the ordinary course of our daily way of life, and 
oftentimes, whenas we read them, they move us to wonderment . . . 
wherefore ... I have chosen to send it to you [Fanzino delle Torre] 
who went to speak with the lady in question ere she died." 
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a solemn throng of witnesses march to the aid of authors 
of Mss. Mrs. Behn in the Fair Jilt {Works, Vol. i, p. 
275) summons a " friar yet living in Antwerp." " Myn- 
heer van Dam, Advocate for the East India Company," 
swears to the sailing of the " Grolden Dragon, bound for 
Batavia " — that renowned ship which bore the hero of the 
Sevarambians. " My Lord . . ." appears opportunely for 
the purposes of the person who wrote A Spy on the 
Conjurer (1724). Gaudentio de Lucca is vouched for 
by officials of sonorous title. One venture, fit forever to 
silence any caviler who scraped acquaintance with the 
beau monde, is that of Sandras before the Marquis de 
Monthrun (1703): "There is not any one who has not 
known him — this man who lent Charles II 50,000 



crowns 



I " 



The personality of the " editor " of a ms. did not evoke 
so much anxiety as that of the " author." Yet abundance 
of care was lavished upon it. The Greek novel might here 
be referred to ; and More wrote of himself the ambiguous 
phrase : " I will rather tell a lie than make a lie." Yet, 
after all that has been proved concerning the prevalence 
from 1670 onward of the effort to force belief, there can 
be no need to delay upon such subterfuges as the claim of 
Defoe to have expurgated the mss. left by Moll Flanders 
and Roxana, " ladies of gayety " ; the laborious researches 
of Prevost in " verifying " the life-story of Cleveland ; 
the criticism by Swift of the text of OulUver's Travels; ^ 
or the alteration by Marivaux of the only two names in 
Marianne, which it would be impolitic to publish. The 

' " Tlie only fault I find is that the author, after the manner of 
travelers, is a little too circumstantial." Swift adds that, had he 
left the MS. with all its minutiae in regard to soimdings, etc., it 
would have been twice the length it is. 
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preface to Defoe's Memoirs of a Cavalier (1707) is typical 
not only of the cleverness of those from whom the wily 
Englishman horrowed his guile, hut also of the trickery 
of those who borrowed from him : " the persons now con- 
cerned in the publication assure the reader that they have 
had them [the memoirs] in their possession, finished, as 
they now appear, above twenty years ... a writer who 
wished to attack Mr. Clarendon was then refused a copy." ^ 

Attention to the character of an " editor," then, was but 
one phase of the effort to gain the reader's credence — an 
effort which used indifferently mere query as to why travel- 
lers and " historians " should not be believed ; insistence 
iipon the " truth " of a narrative ; elaborate accounts of 
" authors " and " editors " of " Memoirs." Notwithstand- 
ing the ubiquity of the movement, the quotations thus far 
cited would not be worth the collecting were it not for the 
implication of the staled causes of this movement; the 
resultant attitude toward the imagination; and the far- 
reaching effects upon narrative technique. 

As has been previously remarked, behind all the " lies " 
lay three asserted motives : the sinfulness of falsehood, the 
utility of the " true story/' and the pleasure afforded to a 
reader by belief in an author's fidelity to fact.^ It is 
doubtful whether any one of these motives can be assigned 
priority in time; but certainly the first two of the three 
are the causes most commonly proclaimed before 1740 — 

* The preface to the Life and Adventure* of Dtmean Camphett 
(1720) indicates intricacies of this movement which I have not 
ventured to impose upon the reader. One bit is delicious. The quack 
Campbell is made to call his "editor" [Defoe] a "good old 
gentleman." 

' Doubtless to these should be added a love of mystification, and 
an urgent desire to avoid peril (many French works are from Dutch 
and English presses). But such purposes are never expressed. 
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as, indeed, might be expected during a period when the 
aim of edification dominated the entire expressed theory 
of fiction.^ In the Benaissance novelle there are hints, 
perhaps sincere, that the use of falsehood in fiction is 
reprehensible ; Bandello cries out concerning the " sanctity 
of history [i. e., reporters' gatherings of the day], which 
ought to be written with truth," ^ and Belleforet is yet 
more emphatic : " I indue them with the name of histories, 
as having collected them from good authors, and such as 
are not suspected of lying, so that you who cherish the 
truth, may see that history should he sacredly treated, as 
being the mirror of our life." * Yet such laments grow 
really nimierous only as the Renaissance draws to an end. 
Greene, for example, can become tearful over prevarication 
among writers of fiction; the author of the Serpent of 
Horsham is sure of the fate of the deceiver ; the Tombeau 
des Bomans (1626), a treatise upon prose fiction, devotes 
much space to the abyss wherein " truth " is buried by 
writers of romansj in the same year Camus's Moral Events 
points out the obligation by conscience to " keep faithfully 
to the ground and body of the history"; and in 1643 
before Le Page Disgracie Tristan I'Hermite avows : " truth 
will present itself so badly apparelled that it can be said 
to be entirely naked." Defoe it was, however, who erected 
an almost sacrificial formula ; " though he that preaches 
from the pulpit ought to be careful of his words," runs the 
preface to the Storm, "that nothing pass from him but with 

'V. the article referred to in note to p. 213. 

' V. dedication to novella 51 of Pt. I. 

• Histoires Tragiques, 4pistre to Vol. IV. In France and in England 
this motive was made to subserve the introduction into Italian 
novelle of the most grievous obscenities. Cf. the treatment by 
Bandello, BelleforSt, and Fenton of the tale of Cardenio and Plaudina. 

8 
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an especial sanction of truth, yet he that prints and pub- 
lishes to all the world has a ten-fold obligation." 

Certainly, no such pregnant fiai as this decrees the 
second reason for veracity in fiction — ^the utility of the 
" true story." For that matter, the early novellieri are 
more confidential than the writers of fiction in the 17th 
century. In prefacing the fourth novella of Pt. II, Ban- 
dello inquires : " how could whoso heard or read them but 
derive some instruction therefrom • . . our children and 
grandchildren would amend their errors . . ." Scatter- 
ing claims, however, especially from 1670 onward, are not 
difficult to come upon. As late, apparently, as 1740, Lord 
Chesterfield ^ approves Saint-Keal's view before Dom 
Carlos (1671); the French author writes: "As one always 
judges that things of this sort [incestuous loves] are cul- 
pable . . . the author having found in divers places the 
details of their history, he has believed that he ought to 
share them with the public, because they justify the mem- 
ory of that Princess." And a snarl from the author of the 
English Hermit (1727) takes the same ground: "Now it 
may without the least arrogance be affirmed that, though 
this surprising narrative be not so replete with vulgar 
stories as the former \_Robinson Crusoe'] or so interspersed 
with a satirical vein as the last IGulKver's Travels'] . . . 
yet it is certainly of more use to the public than either of 
them because every incident herein related is matter of 
fact." The Comtesse de Murat boasts of her Comte de 
Dunois (1670) : " Your highness will see him only amor- 
ous and tender in this adventure ; it is the sole passage of 
his life of which history makes no mention." ^ 

^ Letters to Bis Son, No. lxvi. 

' Sandras in La Guerre de Holland (1687) " aims to improve upon 
history in giving the secret affaits of the cabinets" — said cabinets 
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The third motive assigned for the worship of truth — 
delight afforded to the reader by fidelity to fact — is in- 
dubitably of more permanent significance than the other 
two. The critics of Renaissance poetry dealt at times with 
it; yet neither in the Renaissance nor in the iTth century 
is there much comment by writers of fiction. Too much 
entirely might be made of the speech of Fiammetta in 
the Decameron: " A novella which, had I wished or did 
I wish to depart from the tritth of the matter, I should 
well have known and do know how to compose and write 
under other names ; but because departure from the truth 
in novel-telling is a great diminution of delight in the 
hearer, in its own form ... I shall tell it." * Far more 
decided is the view of Camus, the prolific French bishop 
of the early 17th century ; whether or not his theory arises 
from his inveterate enmity to the "lying novellieri" 
must remain undetermined. Be that as it may, his tone 
is unmistakable. In the projet to Cleoreste (1626), he 
states : " that which essentially distinguishes true histories 
from the false and the feigned, is the two marks, and, as 
it were, the two poles of a good fiction — ^time and place." 
Still clearer is a remark within the same work: "you 
who hear of an event occurring in neighboring places 
which you ordinarily frequent, will have, without doubt, 
more pleasure in hearing that which has come to pass 
near your abode, than if the event had happened in spots 
more distant." * 

It might well seem that in the face of all this theorizing 
about " lying tritth," the imagination could have had no 

being manipulated by the " mistresses " of the king, etc. Mme. 
d'Aulnoy writes of her M4m aires de la Cotir d'Espagne (1691) : "It 
is not in general histories that one learns particularities," 

> Jiovella 5, Day IX. But v. also p. 230, note 1. 

• Vol. II, p. 191. 
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advocates. Pure imagination, indeed, was seldom straight- 
forwardly upheld ; and even the rather odd defenses which 
here and there it won for itself were, as has already been 
suggested, largely limited to the conte de fee and to the 
pastoral, allegorical, heroico-historical, and satirical ro- 
mance. In addition, since by 1670 the long romance was 
practically dead, and the contes de fees soon joined the 
movement to force belief as far as being pretended trans- 
lations would carry them,^ the defenses were few and 
feeble between 1670 and 1728 — when a change occurred. 
Nevertheless, some phases of the opposition to the effort 
to force belief are interesting in themselves. Of these, 
two are most marked ; the attack upon the fabricated ms., 
and the 17th century theory of the romancers as to the 
use of allegory and history in fiction. Mention, perhaps, 
should be made of scattering comments on plagiarism 
and of expressions of indifference as to whether the reader 
believes or no. 

The assault upon the ms. has a curious history ; though 
continued without especial effect from the age of Lucian 
to that of Mile. Scudery, and though virtxially dropped 
from 1670 to 1728, in the latter year it suddenly revives 
and practically frees at least French and English fiction 
from the octopus-like grasp of the pseudo-memoir. Kabe- 
lais — to go back no earlier — might write as satirically as 
he chose of the ms. " found by Jean Audeau, at the foot 
of an olive, in a meadow which he had, near the pole-arch, 
as one goes to Narsay," ^ and he might sneer : " It will 
not be an idle thing to put yovi in mind of the fountain 
. . . whence is derived unto us the good Pantagruel; for 
I see that all historiographers have thus handled their 

»V. p. 222, note 1. 

'Tudor Translations (Eabelais by Urquhart, Vol. I, p. 26). 
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chronicles." ^ Cervantes might laugh more goodnaturedly 
concerning the pamphlets in Arabic bought from a boy in 
the Alcana of Toledo for " half a real " and rendered into 
Spanish for " two arrobas of raisins and two bushels of 
wheat." * Despite all, the ms. retained its clutch on the 
long romance ^ until Gerzan and Desmarets began to 
develop the doctrine of vraisemhlance — of which more 
later ; for Camus, Baudoin, and others, not only in France, 
but in Germany and Italy, kept on the even tenor of their 
lies. Thus it was that Mile. Scudery alone dealt a sig- 
nificant blow. As early as the Ibrahim (1641), she had 
upheld the primacy of the imagination; but in the Arta- 
mene (1649) she suggested gayly that whoever doubted her 
tale might " imagine " that she had found a " rare ms. in 
the Vatican." Inevitably, of course, replicas of her views 
appear in nearly all prefaces of romances, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian — until 1670. Then follows, as has 
been said, a sixty-year period of silence. In 1684, it is true, 
the prologue to a whimsical little volume entitled Quevedo's 
Travels, tells of a ms. discovered in a " chandler's shop " 
at " Bilboa " ; of this singular work there remain of the 
" mouse-eaten author's name " only the letters, Don Q . . . 

• Ihid., Vol. I, p. 199. 

' Don Quixote, ed. 1606, p. 128. 

* Of course the long romances did not expect to be genuinely 
believed. E. g., the preface to the Ckraian Amadis of 1669 contains : 
" Other critics are found, who although they do not entirely reject 
such works and handle them more courteously, . . . yet, because 
these contain fables and imaginative material {FabeVn and erfundne 
Sachen), ..." So the Spanish Amadia of 1679, sidt by side with 
the tale of the " ms." containing the Sergas de Esplandian, has 
such passages as the following: " But such blows as these we may 
attribute more to the writers [of romances] than as having passed 
in very truth." A distinction is also drawn between patraiiaa and 
ordnicas, and the Amadia ranked as a patraita. 
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But, hurries on the editor's logic, the Travels must be 
Quevedo's, because, if in his sleep the writer of the 
" famous Visions " wandered in Hades, in his " sleep " 
likewise he could walk on the earth ! Again, in 1692 the 
Voyage to the Moon is a dream confessed, and the Voyage 
to the World of Gartesius laughs at " truth." It is true, 
also, that by 1700 Sandras and the Comtesse de M . . . 
had publicly contemned as false such " memoirs " as were 
written by other authors.^ Still, it was not until 1728 that 
a really sta^ering stroke was aimed at the ms. — a blow 
startlingly effective because its giver, Desfontaines, was 
himself basing his Le Nouveau Gvlliver upon the " dis- 
covered MS." In his preface the French imitator of Swift 
wrote : " The letter of Dr. Ferruginer, which one will find 
at the end of chapter xxiv, will contribute to give an air 
of probability to all the things in the work which have 
appeared extraordinary, and which are nevertheless re- 
counted there as veritable . . . because probability is that 
which one ought to have principally in view, when one 
undertakes to cover truth under figures." The results of 
Desfontaines's cut at the ms. are straightway evident in the 
mocking or defiant prefaces of the Memoires de Madame 
de Bameveldt (1732) ; of Crebillon's Tamai et Neadarne 
(1734) ; of Lamekis (1735) ; of Milord Ceton dans les 
Sept Pianettes (1750) ; of Les Voyages d'Alcimedon 
(1759) ; etc.* 

*V. p. 226 for a quotation from the Memoires de la Comtesse de 
M . . . Sandras, prefacing the Marquis de Monthrun, speaks of 
unveracious memoirs, and adds that he knows some. But he is not 
ironically referring to his own works. 

•Expressions of indifference (real or assumed) are not especially 
rare, even before 1670. Still, the tone of most such prefaces is 
different from that after 172S. The author of the Tomheau des 
Romans (1626) also does not seem especially to mean his thirty- 
page discussion (pp. 51-81) of the folly of demanding truth from 
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More important than the attack upon the ms. was the 
wayward allegiance exhibited toward the imagination by 
the great 17th century romancers.^ In one sense Cer- 

fiction. Some of the more significant prefaces are those to Sorel's 
L'Orphize de Chryaante (1618), the Toj/oj?e to the World of Oartesiua 
(1692), Mrs. Aubin's Comte de Vinevil (1719) and Life of Madame 
Beaumont (1721), Mrs. Barker's Ewiliua (1715), the Adventures 
of Abdallah, Son of Ba/nif (1712). Sorel writes: "Do not seek 
whether this book is ancient or modern, whether it has been 
translated from Greek into French, whether the histories are false 
or true, whether it is assuredly an Athenian that has made it, and 
what author is this Chrysante, of whom you have never heard." 
Daniel (if Daniel wrote the Voyage to the World of Garteaius) is 
the boldest of the group; he admires Lucian's "I lie," but admits 
that such a stand is not to be taken in his own day — wherefore 
he will strive for vraiaemblance at least. The Comte de Vinevil is 
thus prefaced : " As for the truth of what this narrative contains, 
since Robinaon Crusoe has been so well received, which is more 
improbable, I know no reason why this should be thought a fiction." 
Of the Life of Madame de Beaumont we read : " I'll not give myself 
much trouble to clear their doubts about this." Before Exilius 
Mrs. Barker explains: "As ^o the historical part, I suppose the 
reader does not expect much exactness, it being a romance, not a 
history; so it matters not who, or who, were contemporaries." 
It should, perhaps, be noted that Defoe's prefaces to Captain 
Avery and to Colonel Jacques are mildly indifferent ... Cf., how- 
ever, with any one of these comments the preface to Desfontaines's 
Mimoires de Madame de Bameveldt (1632): "One would perhaps 
wish that I should render account of the manner in which these 
memoirs have fallen into my hands. That is what ordinarily 
editors do. . . . As for me, on the contrary, I should fear un- 
seasonably to search for praise, should I tell the truth upon this 
point. The public will believe what it judges proper." Vi also that 
to Lamekis ( 1735 ) , which leaves the public to judge of " events 
so singular and extraordinary"; that to the Comte de Meilcoeur 
(1735): "whether one ought to regard them purely as a work of 
imagination, or whether the adventures which they contain are 
real . . . " ; and, finally, the splendidly mocking preface of Tanzai 
et N^adami (1734). 

' Non-fictionists apparently believed in the imagination. Sidney 
the critic might be cited with this from the Defense of Poeaie 
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vantes, in his numerous assaults upon the " improbability " 
of the elder chivalric romance,^ pointed the way for the 
theories of d'Urfe, Barclay, Gerzan, and their successors 
throughout Europe. True, d'Urfe and Moliere ^ do not 
definitely express their fondness for the exercise of un- 
trafiuneled imagination; nor am I willing to turn aside 
to their practice. Again, over the rise and glory of the 
allegorical romance there is no space to linger.^ What 

(Cassell, 1900, p. 83): "the poet citeth not authorities of other's 
histories, but ever for his entry calleth the sweet muses to inspire 
him a good invention "; or this (p. 26) : " Only the poet, disdaining 
to be tied to any suck subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his 
own invention, doth grow, in effect, into another nature; in making 
things either better than nature bringeth forth, or quite anew . . . 
freely ranging within the zodiac of his own wit." The definitions 
of romance, too, emphasize imagination. Bichelet's definition in 1680 
begins : " today a roman is a fiction which consists of some amorous 
adventure written in prose. . . ." Phillips, in 1658, has: " a feigned 
story about amorous adventures or warlike achievements. . . ." 
It is noteworthy, also, that Huet says in his L'Origine des Romans 
(1670), p. 9: "Romances" are not only sometimes "false in the 
gross and true in some particulars," but " may be altogether false 
in the whole, and every particular." 

^ Tudor Translations (Shelton's Don Quixote, VoL I, pp. 228-231; 
148; Vol. II, 239; 433-434; Vol. Ill, 21; 51; 74; 133; 137; Vol. IV, 18). 

' In PoUx^e ( 1622) . On the pastoral romance v. p. 239, note 1, on 
Sidney — ^though the Arcadia has references to chronicles. The pasto- 
ral romance from Sannazaro onward held as its main theorj' that its 
characters were men and women of the day, disguised as shepherds 
and shepherdesses. V. the prefaces to MontemOr's Diana, Cervantes's 
Oalatea, and d'Urffi's I'Astrie. 

•Barclay's Argenis intendedly mingles history and fiction (v. pp. 
129-131 of Eingsmill Long's translation of 1636), as does Gombauld's 
Endymion (1624), d'Aubignac's Macarise (1664), etc. The Hova 
Solyma (1648) states its theory thus (Begley's tr.. Vol. 1, p. 300) ; 
" the scene of the tale is laid here in Nova Solyma . . . but whether 
the work is fact or fiction is a minor point compared with the 
intention of the book — ^that is to say, the right ordering of a 
Christian's life." 
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must detain us is this. After Sorel's diatribes in the 
Lysis (1627) against " books which treat of things with 
much more likelihood [than the chivalric romances]," 
there was lifted revolt by Gomberville, on the one hand, 
by Desmarets, CalprenMe, and Mile. Scudery on the other. 

Gomberville and Desmarets may be easily dismissed. 
At times the former, a facile reviver of the maddest iiwo- 
lutions of Amadisian romance, mentions, as has already 
been noted, chronicles discovered in the time of Charles of 
Anjou. But his actual disdain of the " search for truth " 
is manifest in the preface to Polexandre (1632). " A 
vast plan," he writes, " does not displease me, because it 
is soon imagined ; but the execution is insupportable to me, 
becaiase there is necessary much time, much attention, 
much servitude, and much arrangement. The irregularity 
of my mind can not endure these importunate and per- 
petual exactnesses. It loves disorder." Desmarets be- 
fore Bosane (1639) anticipates the words of Mile. Scu- 
dery : " these [history and fiction] are two lights which in 
place of effacing each other . . . shine through the bril- 
liance of each other." 

The theories of Calprenede and of Mile. Scudery are far 
too intricate for analysis here. Only their fundamental 
points of view — singularly different in some ways, singu- 
larly alike in others — ^may be touched upon. Were one to 
trust Calprenede's boast before CUopdire that he is " not a 
romancer, but an historian " ; were one to accept implicitly 
Mile. Scudery's flout at the " ms." in the preface to Arta- 
mene — the conclusion one would draw as to the difference 
between these writers would be most erroneous. The 
simple fact is that for Calprenede romance is a means to 
an end (that end the use of as much history as possible) ; 
for Mile. Scudery history is a means to an end (that end 
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the transformation of history in the service of emotion and 
vraisemblance) . As early as Cassandre (1642), Calpre- 
nede reveals his theory thus : " I well might give Darius 
a son without contradicting the historians that write of 
Alexander, who only mention his (Darius's) daughters; 
I make him dead in the opinion of the world before Alex- 
ander entered upon his father's territories; he comes 
thither no more until after his death ; and therefore those 
authors might well have been ignorant of Artaxerxes, his 
life. . . ." Before Faramond (1658) Calprenede admits 
much more : " I do not agree," he argues, " that the sup- 
posed obscurity of this epoch is so disadvantageous to me 
as is imagined. It leaves for my inventive skill much 
more liberty than I had in the case of truths known to all 
the world." But from the beginning of her composition 
Mile. Scudery was more emphatic in r^ard to the recog- 
nition of the imagination than Calprenede ever was. In 
the preface to Ibrahim (1641) she defined the heroico- 
historical romance as a web, so " confounded by a dexterous 
hand " of " falsehood and truth " that " wit hath much 
ado to disentangle " the threads. Later, in CUUe} Ana- 
creon, speaking for Mile. Scudery, declares : " when you 
Avish to compose a fiction, you have the design of being 
believed; accordingly, the true art of falsehood is to 
resemble closely the truth." 

So much has now been indicated concerning the I7th 
century struggle of the imagination against the desire for 
credence that it must be evident that the duel could not 

' Pt. VIII. The conversation is also to be found verbatim in 
Conversations sur divers Sujets, Amsterdam, 1685. Von Waldberg, 
Der Empfindsame Roman in Frankreich, p. 188, goes far astray in 
all his conjectures, based upon the assigning of this conversation 
to 1685 and not to 1654. V. for another expression of Scud^riai 
theory CUlie, Pt. m, pp. 1378-1384, ed. 1660. 
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have raged without greatly affecting the entire content and 
structure of early fiction. The effects, indeed, are every- 
where traceable. Theories of narrative structure, of char- 
acterization, of setting, of style — all these are visibly 
influenced by the movement to secure belief. To discuss 
the influence in detail would require an article of at least 
the length of the present one; nevertheless, suggestion 
as to the main results is possible. 

First, then, in regard to general structure. A distinctly 
evil effect of the effort to force belief lies in the disregard 
of unity into which the movement seduced various writers 
of fiction, particularly the authors of novels of manners, 
picaresque tales, historical novels, and voyages imaginaires. 
Upon the ground of " truth " Aleman defended his moral- 
izing insertions into Ottzman d'AlfaracJiej and under th6 
same banner Hamilton wrote in the Memoirs of Oram- 
mont: " It is allowable to drop the thread of a narrative, 
when real facts, not generally known, give such a variety 
upon the digression as to render it excusable." ^ On the 
contrary, to offset such a result, there were beneficial influ- 
ences in regard to the length of a fiction, the maintenance 
of consistency in detail, and opposition toward the conven- 
tional " happy ending." Probably the most pointed com- 
ment upon length is that before Lenoble's Ildegerte 
(1694) : " The taste in books," explains the author, 
" changes fashion among the French as do costumes. The 
long romances full of speeches and fabulous adventures 
. . . were in vogue in the time when sugar-loaf hats were 
found beautiful . . . The little histories . . . have taken 
their place and have been found more proper to the French 

*P. 157 (ed. 1700). V. p. 216 for quotation from the Roman 
Bourgeois. Cf. the preface to Kirkmann's Unlucky Citizen (1673), 
and p. 171 of Mrs. Behn's Oroonoko {Works, Vol. i). 
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genius, which is impatient to see in two hours the denoue- 
ment and the end of that which it commences to read . . . 
it is neither a fiction nor a romance which I give you, it 
is the pure truth of history." Statements concerning 
consistency in detail are equally definite and date from an 
early period. For example, in the Diana Enamorada 
(1568) 1 and in Nashe's JacJce Wilton (1594) ^ one will 
find the occasional query: " how could my character know 
this ? " Few writers, however, seriously considered con- 
sistency and point of view until the satirical realists began 
not only to discuss the purpose of the romancers in allotting 
to hero and heroine confidant and confidante, but also to 
comment scathingly upon the monologues reeled off ver- 
batim from " memory." From 1640, excuses for " un- 
usual knowledge " on the part of some character are ex- 
tremely common. " It is impossible," says Araxes in 
Cassandre, " for me to describe the particularities of this 
battle ; for ... I could not be present in all places." * 
" Eefore continuing the recital of all my adventures," 
asserts the author of the Memoires de la Vie du Comte 
D. . . . (1696), " I believe I ought to relate what passed 
at Madrid after my departure; I was informed of this 
detail only long afterward, but here is the natural place 
to speak of it." " Undoubtedly, now, these two results 

' Yonge's translation, p. 333. 
'P. 157. 

• v. especially the Roman Bourgeois, Pt. I, p. 85 ; Pt. II, p. 280. 

* Cotterell's translation, p. 84. 

•Vol. I, p. 291. The hero of Jaquea Sadeur knows the fates of 
the parents whom he was too young to remember, because he has 
" received a Memoir from a Father Jesuit of Lisbon." Cf. the open' 
ing of Marianne. In OUlie the Oarte de Tendre is accounted for as 
" having been copied down," and " letters " are " so vivid as to be 
remembered exactly." The whole theory is thus neatly put for the 
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upon narrative structure are of moment ; perhaps, however, 
the most important effect of the effort to force belief was 
in relation to the type of ending proper to a fiction. In 
many cases truth-seekers strove to avoid the stereotyped 
close in marriage. " Do not expect," warns Furetiere in 
the preface to the Roman Bourgeois, " that I reserve all 
my characters for marriage at the end of the book . . . 
because there will perhaps be some who . . . would prefer 
to live in celibacy." " I know," states Lenoble before 
Ildegerte, " that there will be those who will find it censur- 
able that a marriage takes place in the midst of a novel. 
But I reply to them that I write history and not fiction." ^ 
The effects of " truth-questing " upon characterization 
are not so easily segregated into good and bad as are those 
upon general structure. For modern upholders of natural- 
ism would probably exult over what is the most general 
effect upon characterization: the relentless depiction of 
an odd, weak, or depraved character; modern idealists 
would perhaps sigh. At about th6 time of the downfall 
of the heroico-historical romance comes a clear call from 
the " editor " of the ms. letters woven into the Histoire 
Secrete d'Henri IV (1664). " Nature," one is told, " will 

voyage imaginaire in Macaria ( 1841 ) : " You travellers must take 
heed of two things principally in your relations; first, that you 
say nothing that is generally deemed impossible; secondly, that your 
relation hath no contradiction in it, or else all men will think you 
make use of the travellers' privilege, to wit, to lie by authority." 
It is curious that after 1728 a revolt is raised against consistency. 
Thus Le Ttfouveau OulU'cer has: "As the fictions of this work are 
less singular and daring [than Swift's], it ought to cost less effort 
to come to the goal of imposing." Provost before GUveland is 
more explicit: "Verisimilitude is not a badge of truth." 

'From 1670-1740 the "mournful ending" was much in fashion — 
a fact that causes me to. regard the remarks at the close of Marianne 
as a deliberate revolt toward the happy ending as more realistic. 
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be found always represented as it is, without there being 
any effort to flatter it and to disguise weakness and 
oddity." A single perusal of this book will make clear 
wherein lies the force of the phrase, flatter it. The slave- 
love of Mile. Scudery's Carte de Tendre is about to vanish 
from fiction for a long period ; the hero, " pusillanimous, 
submissive, chaste, ardent, ever-loyal," the heroine, " mod- 
est, proper, cold, and eternally faithful " ' — ^both are to 
be doomed to oblivion. Indeed, between 1670 and 1740 
" pure love " is a rather rare phenomenon in fiction. 
Instead, in the chronique scandaleuse furious and per- 
verted passions are shamelessly raked forth — from " long- 
hidden Mss." Even in the best fictions fidelity is drawn 
as a wavering and fitful flame.* 

If, nevertheless, a reader's point of view must largely 
determine for him the value of this early step toward 
naturalism, no objection whatever can be advanced against 
certain other effects upon characterization which are allied 
to the effort to force belief. Of these results, one may be 
passed by — the attempt to dethrone the hero and heroine 
as centers of attention.' More significant is the expressed 
desire to study the middle and lower strata of society ; to 
portray with accuracy both past and contemporary men 

' V. for an analysis of an ideal heroine Of romance Faramond, 
Pt. Ill, Bk. Ill, p. 383. 

•In 1641 the Italian romance Coloandro Infidele was so severely 
criticised for the disloyalty of the hero that in the second edition 
the infidelity is made but a lapse of faith, and all ends happily. 
The change by 1728 is dear in the opening of Pt. vin of Marianne, 
■where fidelity is questioned as being even possible! As for the 
chronique scandaleuse — infandum. The curious reader should see 
p. 163 of Lenglet-Dufresnoy's L'Usage des Rowans (1734). 

• Valuable as forcing the portrayal of minor characters ; injurious, 
it is true, from the point of view of structure. V. the opening of 
Scarron's Roman Comique. 
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and women; and to analyze the actual human emotions 
of normal beings. 

From 1532 to 1590 there flourished in France a type of 
novel which zealously strove to depict the loves of the 
wealthy bourgeois class. Such works of this group as I 
have seen contain no prefaces of value; and by 1641 the 
tide was again strong in favor of princes and princesses 
as heroes and heroines.^ To this attitude MUe. Scudery 
objects in the preface to Ibrahim (1641) ; and Segrais 
exclaims before his Nouvelles Frangaises (1665) : " It 
will not be necessary that my characters should be all 
kings or emperors." Other writers, too, notably Furetiere 
of the Roman Bourgeois, echo these complaints. But it 
is a far cry from even these authors to the composer of 
Gustave Vasa (1697), with her " Sigibrite was of the 
lowest birth that one could imagine." For Sigibrite is 
the ancestress of Des Challes's long train of " Illustrious 
Frenchwomen " of a peculiar sort (1711), and of Prevost's 
Manon Lescaut. 

Keeping pace with attempts to escape the restricted 
circle of courtly romance, moved a tendency toward realism 
of portrayal. Let him who would observe the result for 
historical fiction compare the preface to Calprenede's Far- 
amond (1658) and Boyle's Theodora and Didymus 
(1687), " which is not a romance." Similarly, if the 
student wish to note the contrast in elder and later theory 
of personal description, let him place the " metaphorical 
beauty " of Sorel's Lysis (1627) * side by side with " char- 
acters of mediocre condition " from the Boman Bourgeois 
(1666), " some beautiful and some ugly, some sage and 

' v. the preface to Gerzan's Histoire Afriquaine ( 1627 ) and 
Baudoin's Bistoire Nigropontique (1632). 
* Davies's translation, p. 25. 
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some foolish." And if the investigator search yet further, 
he will find theory in plenty upon the employment of cari- 
cature, the value of action and gesture, the choice of 
names — such theory, moreover, in passages which em- 
phasize the tndh of this or that fiction. 

Most of the material just mentioned, however, deals only 
with the outward man or woman. Necessity for keen 
psychological analysis and consistency is stressed in vol- 
umes so wide apart in time as Mareschal's Chrysolite and 
Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes. The preface to Chryso- 
lite (1627) may be found quoted in Koerting.^ That to 
the Lettres Persanes (1721) but echoes statements common 
from the middle of the 17th century : " The first thoughts 
[of the Persians] could not but have a dash of singularity 
in them; it was apprehended that there is nothing to be 
done but to give them that sort of singularity which is 
not incompatible with understanding ... in speaking of 
our religion these Persians should not appear better in- 
formed than when they talk of our manners and customs. 
. . . The longer they reside in Europe, the less marvel- 
lous and extraordinary the manners of that part of the 
world begin to appear to them. . . . The author's chief 
design was to display the formation and the progress of 
their ideas . . . surprise in persons who ought to be 
surprised. . . ." 

Obviously, over-emphasis might easily be laid upon the 
relation of the " truth-seekers " to advances in fictional 
characterization ; for instance, the best enunciation of the 
need for psychological analysis comes from Mile. Scudery,^ 
herself, as has been seen, an opponent of the effort to 

' Die Geschichte des Franzosiachen Romans im llten Jahrhundert, 
Pt. n, p. 1.36. 
»V. p. 242, note 1. 
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force belief. Essays at exactness of geographical and 
temporal setting, and theories of individuality of style are 
scarcely traceable to sources other than this movement. 

If one pass over the prefaces to the barely-known French 
novels of the late 16th century, the demand for geographical 
definiteness is most distinct in the preface to La Tour 
Hotman's Histoire Celtique (1634); he writes: "As the 
theater of this piece the author has taken Gaul, of which 
he gives you the most exact topography possible — as ap- 
pears at large in the third book and in detail through all 
this volume." The culmination of the movement is evi- 
dent in Defoe's fling before Pt. II of Robinson Crusoe at 
the failure " of all the endeavors of envious people to 
reproach it with being a romance, to search it for errors 
in geography." ^ As for temporal setting, it seems suffi- 
cient here to note that assaults on " anachronism " are 
stressed in Sorel's Lysis (1627)*. Of the Argenis he 
declares in his thirteenth chapter : " I think the story 
should be very unpleasant, since the customs of the coun- 
tries are not observed and since there never was any such 
government in Sicily." * 

Individuality of style can not, even in a cursory survey 
of the results of the effort to force belief, be quite so 
summarily treated as adherence to geographical and ethno- 

' The full force of the change is seen in the preface to Ffloyd's 
translation of the Peruvian Tales ( 1736) : " In laying the scene of a 
romance, the geography of the country must be as well preserved and 
as nicely written as if the adventures represented thereon had really 
happened." Haps, apparently first introduced into fiction in Mundtis 
Alter et Idem (1608), were soon made subservient to the effort 
to force belief. 

' The results of Sorel's diatribes are very plain in the sudden 
attention of the romancers to accurate costuming, etc. The theory 
is neatly put in the preface to Urahim (1641), though Camus and 
Gerzan had preceded Mile. ScudSry in outlining a general scheme. 

9 
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logical fact. For the wish to gain credence produced both 
plainness and ornamentation of style — plainness particu- 
larly in novels of manners, letter-novels, and voyages 
imaginaires, ornamentation in satirical romances and in 
the imitations of the Arabian Nights. 

Undoubtedly the " grand " style of the pseudo-Oriental 
conteurs was the last stronghold of the great romance- 
tongue.^ But undoubtedly, too, the remark of Caylus in 
regard to his Nouveaux Contes Orientaux is in place at 
this point : " The style contributes also to their agreeable- 
ness ; there is felt the warmth of climate which produces 
piquant oddity for the European reader." ^ More ger- 
mane to the development of fiction are the efforts for 
plainness of sentence-structure and diction. The author 
of Amours de Lintason et de Pallinoe (1610) was merely 
following in the path of Italian novellieri when she wrote : 
" an affected diction destroys belief in a histoire." A 
regular phase of the voyage imaginaire was but unusually 
well put by the " editor " of the Sevarambians: " As to 
the style ... I leave every body at full liberty, to approve 
or condemn it as he please ; and content myself with saying 
that we have altered it as little as possible, being desiro^is 
of keeping close to the author's manner of writing, which 
is very simple and natural." ' Finally, Crebillon in his 

'/. e., the grandiose style peculiar to romances. 

' The Oriental tales are not really gorgeous, with the exception of 
the partly genuine Persian and Turkish Tales. Montesquieu revolts 
thus before the Lettres Persanes : " I have relieved the reader, as 
much as I could, from the Asiatic style, and have exonerated him 
from the trouble of an infinite number of sublime and elevated 
expressions ... I have retrenched those long compliments. . . ." 

* Provost writes before the Doyen de Killerine : " If the wish to 
be truthful does not communicate to me beauty of imagination, 
which is a gift of nature, and the graces of style, which are 
ordinarily the results of art, it will render me sincere in my 
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Leitres de la Marquise de M . . , au Comte de B . . . 
(1732) was echoing a remark to be found as far back as 
the fictional form of the Letters of Abelard and Heloise; ^ 
his words are rather emphatic : " Perhaps they may not 
present you with that accuracy of style in which our 
writers place so considerable a part of their merit, but the 
little negligences of a woman of wit have that amiable 
air which might be difficult ... to imitate." ^ 

For our purposes, consideration of the effects of the 
pre-Richardsonian " effort to force belief " ends with the 
discussion of the relation of the movement to style. It is 
well to gather the threads of our analysis. From the very 
dawn of fiction, then, there has become observable a deter- 
mined attempt on the part of writers to gain the implicit 
credence of the reader. With this end in view, the author 
has assailed the reader with assertions of veracity, with 
throngs of " authorities," with ingenious avouchings of 
every kind for " mss." and their " worthy " finders, 
authors, and editors. It is true that at times the move- 
ment has waned — notably between 1640 and 1670, during 
the Scuderian dominance, and again directly after 1728. 

recital, modeat in my expressions. . ." Cf. tlie prefaces to Defoe's 
Memoirs of an English Officer, " not set forth by any fictitious stories, 
nor embellished with rhetorical flourishes; plain truth is certainly 
most becoming an old soldier," and to Jackson's Recantation (1675). 

»P. 26 (1720 ed.). Cf. Mrs. Manley's Court Intrigues (1711), p. 
137; the opening of Marianne; the preface to Les Aventures de . . . 
(1712). In Boursatilt's Lettres d'une Dame A un Cavalier (167?), 
we read: "my dear child, your words seem too well arranged to be 
sincere. My love voices itself more naturally than yours. . . ." 
(Letter vn). 

' Connected with this general movement are the bad grammar 
of Vollichon in the Roman Bourgeois; the dialect in Deloney's Jacke 
of Newlery (159?); .the lisping of Mazarin in Sandras's Coligny 
(1686) ; the Gasconese in the Baron du Foeneste (1641), etc. 
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Yet amid all the changes in European fiction before 
Richardson, the influence of the movement — ^more impor- 
tant than its ubiquity — is not to be gainsaid. It has been 
a factor in causing speculation in regard to the comparative 
morality, usefulness, and attractiveness of the " true 
story " and the " invented fiction." More, it has affected 
structure, characterization, setting, and style in narrative. 
If, for example, it has injured the unity of fictions, it 
has made them more self-consistent and less conventional. 
Again, if it has let loose a flood of immoral characters, 
it has at least called the attention of writers of fiction to 
the close portrayal of hiunan beings of every age, clime, 
rant, and appearance. Finally, it has aided the intro- 
duction into fiction of spatial and temporal "local color " ; 
and it has suggested that the style of a book is largely 
dependent upon the individuality of its dramatis personae. 

Aethub Jeebold Tibje. 



